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From the Editor 


¿Most of us are keenly aware that culture plays a significant role in religion 
¡and theological reflection. Our cultures shape us and provide the 
frameworks through which we interpret our lived experience. Naturally, 
Hispanic theology takes the role of culture in our faith seriously. But often 
‘we become more preoccupied with the clash of cultures —how our culture 
‘interprets the Christian faith in contrast to European, white, male, or Anglo 
y cultures —than with how particular symbols or issues within our own cultures 
¡affect or reflect cultural values. The articles in this issue take a hard look at 
some of these aspects and values of our cultures primarily from within the 
frameworks of our cultures, critically reflecting and looking primarily within 
our cultures for answers. 


First, Dr. Miguel De La Torre, who teaches at Hope College in Holland, 
Michigan, examines a cultural icon of Cuba, José Martí. De La Torre 
examines not only how the symbolism of Martí has been manipulated by 
Cuban culture, but also how we can forge a connection between this cultural 
icon and specific Christian concerns, particularly those of liberation 
theology. 


Second, Rubén Rosario Rodríguez, a doctoral candidate (A.B.D) at Princeton 
Theological Seminary tackles the controversial issue of abortion. By 
examining the issue from several different contexts, he places it within the 
context of liberation in a unique and surprising way that will hopefully 
generate further debate. S 


. 
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José Martí Reveals the Cuban Christ 
Miguel A. De La Torre 


Centuries of Spanish colonialism defined Cuban identity as an extension of 
Spain. During the early 1800s, voices like the one belonging to Félix Varela, 
attempted to raise Cuban consciousness. Although nationalism encouraged 
Cubans to see themselves, their country and their Christ with their own eyes, it 
failed to dismantle as normative the acceptance of the Spanish Christ, which 
was brought to the island by the conquistadors. In order for Cubans to move 
beyond Spanish colonialism, Cuban-consciousness had to be raised above the 
limitations of the Caribbean island. José Martí was instrumental in moving 
Cuban-consciousness beyond the Cuba ethos, making universal the Christ-based 
principle of justice. Liberation was no longer sought for the inhabitants of just 
one island; rather it was sought for all of humanity. 


For Cubans, José Martí is the nation’s liberator from Spain. He is also 
recognized as a voice warning of the possible dangers from the United States. 
As he forewarned, deliverance from Spain’s colonialism resulted in servitude to 
United States’ imperialism. The eve before his death, while physically battling 
to rid Cuba of Spain’s dominance, he composed a letter to his friend, Manuel 
Mercado. Referring to the United States he wrote, “I have lived in the monster 
and I know its entrails, my sling is that of David.” Historically, it has always 
been easy for Cubans to blame Euroamericans for Cuba’s situation. Yet all of 
Cuba’s woes cannot be solely attributed to the United States and its neo- 
imperialism, nor to the present embargo, nor even to global capitalism. Marti 
- advises, “In Nuestra America [Our America] it is vital to know the truth about 
the United States. We should not exaggerate its faults purposely, out of a desire 
to deny it all virtue, nor should these faults be concealed or proclaimed as 
virtues” (1975: 49), 


A rhetoric of blame develops when Cubans attack the dominant 
Euroamerican culture for being white, privileged, and insensitive to structures of _ 
oppression. The ignorance of North Americans to their own historical 
participation in establishing imperialist structures in Cuba cannot become the - 
sole lens by which Cubans assess their relationship with the United States. To — 
solely attack the United States for being complicit with racism and ethnic 
discrimination is not an alternative to blaming victims for their predicament. 
Subscribing to a Cuban-type nativism accepts the consequences of U.S. 
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imperialism and reinforces Cuban subservience, even while attempting to 
reevaluate the Cuban ethos. Regardless of Cubans aggressive stance, they 
pecome trapped within a defensive role (Said 1994: 14, 96, 228-30). Over 
against Cuban nativism, liberation (not nationalist independence) becomes a 
new alternative. Any quest for economic justice is doomed to fail because both 
European capitalist models of development as well as western-style Marxism 
serve as unreliable cultural guides for resistance. If Cubans are to participate in 
a search for Christ, the danger exists in falling prey to this “invidious 
universalism” which has connected Cuban culture to imperialism for centuries. 
Describing the historical dialectic between the United States and Cuba, which is 
neld together by imperialism, becomes the first task in unmasking the existing 
power relationship (Said 1994: 279). Once this power relationship is exposed, it 
allows Cubans to search for their own understanding of Christ. 


The proximity of Cuba to the United States creates a relationship where 
neither could ignore the other (this continues to be true in spite of the embargo 
and in fact is 1ts cause). Throughout the entire history of the United States, a 
>ovetous eye has gazed upon the island, as is revealed in the remarks of John 
Quincy Adams and Thomas Jefferson.’ During the United States’ 


1 Then Secretary of State John Quincy Adams wrote in a “Letter to Hugh Nelson, 
Minister in Madrid: April 23, 1823”: These Islands [Cuba and Puerto Rico], from their 
local positions, are natural appendage to the North American continent; and one of 
them, Cuba, almost in sight of our shores, from a multitude of considerations has 
become an object of transcendent importance to the political and commercial interest of 
our Union. . . . It is scarcely possible to resist the conviction that the annexation of Cuba 
to our federal republic will be indispensable to the continuance and integrity of the 
Union itself... There are laws of political as well as of physical gravitation; and if an 
apple severed by the tempest from its native tree cannot choose but fall to the ground, 
Cuba, forcibly disjointed from its own unnatural connection with Spain, and incapable 
of self-support, can gravitate only toward the North American Union, which by the same 
law of nature cannot cast her off its bosom (1917: 372-73). 

Thomas Jefferson wrote in “Letter to President James Monroe: October 24, 
1823”: I candidly confess, that 1 have ever looked on Cuba as the most interesting 
addition which could ever be made to our system of States. The control which, with 
Florida Point, this island would give us over the Gulf of Mexico, and the countries and 
sth bordering on it, as well as all those waters flow into it, would fill = the 


: easure of our political well-being (1944: 708-10). 
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Revolutionary War, British troops used ports in La Habana to attack North 
America, a fact the strategic-minded new republic never forgot. The United 
States based policy towards Cuba on the proposition that Cuba was the first line 
of defense (offense) of the southern U.S. flank. Due to this unique relationship 
with the United States, the quest for the Cuban Christ becomes a quest for a 
Christ who can liberate Cubans from the consequences of imperialism, 
specifically the imperialism conducted by the United States for most of the 
twentieth century. Such a quest becomes an indigenous search for liberation 
through Cuban symbols. One such symbol, which can never be ignored, is the 
historical figure of José Marti. While Marti is not the incarnation of Christ (in 
spite of what some patriots claim), he does provide a Cuban way of seeing and 
understanding the Christ searched for. How then can José Marti, a severe critic 
of Cuba’s church, be used as a cultural symbol by which the divine 
communicates to today’s Cuban community? 


Gustavo Gutiérrez, one of the founders of Latin American liberation 
theology, stresses the importance of using theology to communicate through the 
significant symbols of culture. For him, theology has something in common 
with the prevailing culture. Theologians would be greatly helped if they adopt 
the view of “theology as wisdom,” that is, if they perceive theology as 
knowledge shot through with the “savored” experience first of God but then also 
of the people and culture to which they belong. The use of national thinkers 
will precisely serve the purpose of communicating some of this “savor” (1993: 
XXXV). National individuals like Varela and Martí, products of their own times, 
have been deeply involved in the sufferings and hopes of their people and have 
been able to express, as few others have, the soul of the nation. Resident Cuban 
theologian Reinerio Arce insists that the development of Cuba’s own 
theological and philosophical reflection is not located within European 
systematics. Instead they are developed in Cuban literature, music, art, political 
discussions, cultural manifestations, and national symbols (1996: 10). 


The revolutionary figure of Marti, venerated as “the apostle of Cuba,” 


serves as the primary symbol communicating the “savor” of Cuban theological 


thought. Like no other Cuban writer before or since, Marti skillfully blended 
the religious, scientific, and artistic views of Latin America, Africa, Asia, and 


Europe to create an image of patria (fatherland) which can encompass the — 


polycentric aspects of a complex and diverse Cuban people. So, it is not 
surprising that Marti, like Varela, constitutes a common sacred space shared by 


both Resident and Exilic Cubans. Montaner summed up the feelings of most — 
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Cubans when he wrote, “For us Cubans, everything can be debated, everything 
can be divided into opposing views, except the figure of Marti. . . to deny the 
validity of Marti is tantamount to renouncing an ingredient, possibly the most 
basic one, of the Cuban identity” (1971: 3). For this reason, both Castro in La 
Habana and CANF (Cuban American National Foundation) in Miami can claim 
Marti as the intellectual author of their separate and conflicting crusades. 


All Cubans, including myself, read our own biases into Marti. Every 
generation of Cubans, since the war for independence, has focused on certain 
aspects of Marti while ignoring those features appearing either contradictory or 
uncongenial. Yet, by returning to Marti and rereading him, we can recognize 
both our blind spots, and his. The quest for the historical Marti can uncover 
new aspects of his work capable of informing and helping the search for the 
Cuban Christ. 


José Marti, leader of the revolutionary movement for Cuban 
independence, poet, journalist, professor, diplomat, and precursor of 
modernismo in Spanish letters, needs no introduction in the Americas, with the 
exception of the United States and Canada. Although his name is used in the 
United States’ propaganda broadcasts to Cuba, known as “Radio Marti” and 
“TV Marti,” costing over $240 million annually, Euroamericans know almost 
nothing about him. Yet when Latin Americans are asked to describe their major 
struggles, the response can be: “Everything Marti predicted.” Marti gave voice 
to the dream of los humildes by calling for the construction of a liberated society 
based on democratic s ocial justice, racial harmony, l abor rights, and self- 
determination. This chapter will reappraise the significance of Martí as a moral 
agent who attempted to construct his idealized, secularized vision of Christian 
love, a love rooted in the figure and mission of Jesus Christ. Specifically, I will 
analyze the significance of Martí as a Cuban symbol, the historical role he 
played as a forerunner to the present Latin American theologies of liberation, 
and his importance as a post-nationalist. 


José Julian Martí was born in La Habana on January 28, 1853, to low- 
income peninsulares. His father, son of a poor maker of ropes, was from 


Valencia S pain, his mother from t he Canary Islands, a nd b oth met in La 
Habana. Martí, the only male of eight children, was influenced by two father- 


———— DS 


figures: Simón Bolivar, the liberator of South America, and Mendive, Marti’s 
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educator who was a leading man of letters and a revolutionary poet. At the age 
of sixteen Martí was imprisoned and sentenced to hard labor at the quarry for 
his pro-independence activities. This experience profoundly transformed Martí 
from a thinker to a doer, from seeking glory and fame to performing duty and 
sacrifice. 


Because of his father’s intervention, Marti only served six months of his 
sentence. However, he was exiled to Spain, where he began to write pamphlets 
advocating Cuba’s independence. During his exile he completed a doctorate in 
philosophy and humanities from the University of Zaragoza in 1874. 
Subsequently, he went to France, Mexico, and Guatemala. He returned to Cuba 
in 1878 but was banished the next year for his revolutionary activities. In 1880 
he arrived in New York City where he spent the last fourteen years of his life. 
He worked as a journalist for North and South American presses, rapidly 
becoming Latin America’s most widely read chronicler of his time. He 
provided a “thick description” of North American culture, politics, education, 
and economics, similar to de Tocqueville or Lord Bryce. 


His exile to the United States was a time of world plunder by European 
powers and social ferment in U.S. cities. The United States wanted to be 
considered a coequal with Europe and began in earnest its imperialist venture 
into Latin America. Marti was among the first to see the economic transition in 
the United States from local competitive markets toward a more evolved brand 
of capitalism that encouraged the development of monopolies. He was keenly 
aware of the danger this new brand of capitalism posed in creating poverty and - 
imperialism, specifically in its relationship with Latin America. Cuba was the 
key by which the United States could expand its “Manifest Destiny.” He saw 
the danger to Latin American countries, rich in raw material and national 
resources, remaining underdeveloped if the highly developed United States was 
allowed to set the terms for trade. He was among the first to systematically 
warn Latin America of the United States’ imperialistic aims and desires. 


While in New York, he served as a diplomat representing monetary 
policies for Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay. Also Marti organized the 
Cuban Revolutionary Party and founded its journal, Patria. He was responsible 
for organizing the armed invasion of the island, and successfully carried it out in 


1895. Shortly afterwards, he was killed during a skirmish with Spanish troops 
at Dos Rios. | 
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Martí as Symbol 
Unfortunately, the romanticizing of Marti’s life has led to his apotheosis 
‘in a way that ignores his words and works. Every Cuban ruler has justified his 
‘own actions by claiming to continue Marti’s dream. For example, two of 
¡Cuba”s most ruthless “presidents,” Gerardo Machado and Fulgencio Batista, 
were adept at quoting Martí. Also, Cuban president Carlos Prio Socarrás once 
wrote: 


I too, José Martí, have felt your presence, and in the harshest and more 
bitter days of la lucha (the struggle) which you dreamed of for Cuba and 
which liberated our generation, I have seen you watching over my dreams 
and caressing the little good that there was in me. I learned in time that I 
could not imitate you, because it is not possible to compare oneself with 
you. But I did aspire to win for myself the approving silence of your 
august shadow (1946: 391). 


Contrary to Prio’s extravagant lifestyle, the story is told by a Cuban 
patriot who upon seeing Martí carrying his suitcase in New York, asked why he 
didn’t take a carriage. Marti replied that the money saved by walking could 
instead be used for the Cuban cause (Gray 1962: 186). It is safe to say that no 
ruler of Cuba has ever earned the “approving silence of [Marti’s] august 
shadow.” Jorge Ibarra, a Resident Cuban historian, shows how Marti refused 
large sums of money from Cuban highway robbers even though his 
revolutionary organization lacked funds. He insisted that the political structure 
of the revolution was more than a party charged with freeing Cuba from Spain. 
For Marti, the liberation of Cuba could only come forth through clean roots 
(1972: 172). 


Richard Gray, reviewing the literature on Marti, documents his 
portrayal to the Cuban people as a quasi-deity, referred to as the Apostle, the 
saint of the Americas, the mystic, the second son of God, the Captain of 
Archangels, Saint Joseph, the Redeemer, the American Christ, the Savior, and 
Jesus-Marti. Marti becomes the mythical prototype for the ideal Cuban, 
containing all possible Cuban virtues. To question or challenge Marti’s 
thoughts, or those who claim to be continuing his work, is to risk righteous 
‘condemnation, for his works are quoted with the same reverence reserved for 
Holy Scripture. A 


+ 
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Yet, great misunderstanding exists as to what Martí said or believed. 
His words have been manipulated to justify the actions of everyone who has 
held or wanted to hold power in Cuba. In fact, we are left with the task of first 
conducting a search for the historical Martí, which may then inform our quest 
for the Cuban Christ. 1 propose that the historical usage of Martí as a Cuban 
symbol can be understood as having developed during the course of three 
overlapping stages. The first stage is Martí as a Marginalized Symbol, 
embracing the period from his death in 1895 through 1933. During the first 
years of the Republic, Martí was basically ignored, reduced to one of several 
symbols of independence. Although appreciated by the intelligentsia, no 
popularization of his image existed. Ironically, Marti first gained attention in 
the other countries of the Americas, then in Spain, and finally in Cuba. By the 
time of the centenary of his birth in 1953, he was honored in both Washington, 
D.C., and Moscow. 


The second stage, Marti as Sacred Symbol, began around 1933 and 
continues in the present Exilic Cuban experience. I chose 1933 because it was a 
pivotal year in Cuban history, when major sociopolitical changes occurred. This 
year marked the end of the bloody dictatorship of “president” Gerardo 
Machado, thus ushering in hope for a democratically ruled Cuba freed from U.S. 
imperialism. This revolt was made possible because of the political space 
created by the United States, less overt political strategy to exert pressure in 
protecting its economic interests, the so-called Good Neighbor Policy. Failed 
hopes in establishing patria contributed to pistolismo (gangsterjsm) from 1934 
until 1952, 


In this stage, Martí emerges as a mythical figure deserving of 
reverential awe. However, the deification of Martí ignores his shortcomings in 
the area of “family values.” His failed marriage, due to his obsession with 
patria and the consequences of expatriation, led to an affair w ith Carmen 
Miyares de Mantilla, the Cuban woman who operated the New York boarding- 
house where he stayed. Her daughter María, born November 20, 1880, was 
considered to be the product of that union (Mañach 1944). 


His image as sacred mythical figure served as a weapon against the 
imperialistic influence of the United States. Martí, as a sacred symbol, afforded 
psychological compensation for the disenfranchised middle class by providing a 
spiritual figure that contrasted with United States’ materialism. As romantic 
hero, Marti becomes important more as a moral example and less for his works 
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or words. Martí was transformed from a post-national political radical to a 
national hero. As mythology, Martí gave legitimacy to an illegitimate Cuban 
elite, who neither had power nor were in radical rebellion against United States” 
imperialism. While legitimizing the elite, Marti’s mythology provided “false 
consciousness” for oppressed Cubans throughout the island. His revolutionary 
anti-imperialist, anti-racist, and anti-classist tenets were reduced to Keynesian 
ideas, welfare strategies, and hostility toward vendepatria (traitors), all of which 
found minimal justification in his writings (Kapcia 1986: 58-60). Hence, a 
Marti void of his thought was presented to and venerated by Cubans. 


The third stage, Marti as an Adulterated Symbol, developed alongside 
the Marti of sacred cult. These two stages both falsify the historical Marti. 
Marti as sacred symbol masks his words and thoughts while Marti as adulterated 
symbol misrepresents his words and thoughts. Marti became the poster child of 
political propaganda, an exploited symbol for those who wished to gain political 
power by using his writings on morality as a weapon against the corruption of 
those in power. If one is an Exilic Cuban, then Marti loved the United States. If 
however, you are a Resident Cuban, then Marti hated the United States. For 
Exilic Cubans, Marti symbolizes la lucha (the struggle) against Castro. His 
writings become proof texts for a pro-United States stance. While most Exilic 
Cubans born in the United States know of Marti, few can describe his historical 
significance or quote his phrases. His symbolic worth is to denounce Resident 
Cubans. Conversely, Resident Cubans demythologized Marti and reconstructed 
him as a Marxist, making him the “intellectual author” of Castro’s revolution. 
As Castro stated, “I believe that my contribution to the Cuban Revolution 
consists of having synthesized Marti’s ideas and those of Marxism-Leninism 
and of having applied them consistently in our struggle” (1987: 146). In spite of 
Marti’s willingness to work with the rich class who achieve “el honesto lucro” 
(the honest profit) and his critique of class struggles, Marti becomes a Cuban 
Marxist symbol used to denounce United States imperialism. In reality, for him, 
a slave was one who worked for another, void of self-determination. He feared 
that freedom from being a slave to capitalists might lead to becoming a slave to 
the functionaries of the state.” Ironically, since Castro made his statement about 


2 These three arbitrary stages of interpreting Marti’s symbolic importance differ from 
those of Valdespino who neatly divides Marti’s literary significance into three 
distinctive phases: Marti’s beatification (Marti as mythical figure), Marti’s 
humanization (Marti as a human being), and Marti’s falsification (Marti as a propaganda 
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his contribution to Marti’s ideas, the Cuban National Assembly of People’s 
Power voted in December 1991, to drop Marxist-Leninism from the 
Constitution as the official ideology of the state. 


Manipulating the symbolic significance of Martí ignores his ambiguity 
toward the United States and the complexity of his work. In a March 25, 1889, 
letter to the New York Evening Post, Martí writes: 


[Honest Cubans] admire [the United States], the greatest ever built by 
liberty, but dislike the evil conditions that, like worms in the heart, have 
begun in this mighty republic their work of destruction. They have 
made of the heroes of this country their own heroes, and look to the 
success of the American c ommonwealth as the crowning glory of 
mankind; but they cannot honestly believe that exclusive individualism, 
reverence for wealth, and the protracted exultation of a terrible victory 
are preparing the United States to be the typical nation of liberty, where 
no opinion is to be based on greed, and no triumph or acquisition 
reached against charity and justice. We love the country of Lincoln as 
much as we fear the country of Cutting [Cutting was a leader of the 
American Annexationist League] (1977: 235). 


Cubans on both sides of the Florida straits who mask their striving for 

power by claiming to be his intellectual heirs betray his dream for a just society. 

This process makes Marti “all things to all men.” The manipulation of Marti as 

symbol is not limited to the political sphere. The Cuban Catholicfchurch is also 

guilty of reconstructing him as a good Catholic, ignoring his strong anti-clerical 
stance. 


tool) (Valdespino 1968: 307). My proposed stages also criticize Kirk’s assertion that 
only two forms of interpreting Marti exist: a traditional view (Marti as an idealized, 
reverential and semi-mystical figure) and a “correct” post-1959 interpretation (Marti as 
arevolutionary). I disagree with Kirk’s assertion that the Resident Cuban interpretation 
is entirely correct. While I agree that the post-1959 interpretation recaptures some of - 
the radicalness of Marti’s thought, both Resident and Exilic Cubans have ignored the 
liberation motif of Marti’s writings by overly emphasizing independence. It appears 
Kirk appropriates Marti’s symbolic value only for Resident Cubans, excluding Exilic 
Cubans, thus creating deeper divisions between both communities (Kirk 1983). My 
proposed stages closely resemble Kapcia’s historical analysis of Marti’s influence on 
Cuban life. While agreeing with his conclusion that Marti’s influence on Cuban 
radicalism prior to 1959 was nonexistent, I question his inference that only in 1959 with 
the Castro revolution was Marti’s influence “unequivocally felt” (Kapcia 1986: 63-64). 
For this reason I insist that while the Adulteration of Martí stage demythologized Marti, 
it failed to prevent the manipulation of his works to justify political policies. 
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Marti’s hostility toward the Catholic Church is unmistakable, a stance 
probably based on his affiliation with the Freemasons. In 1871 he severed his 
Catholic ties in order to join the Freemasons. He attacked the pope and called 
for the church to be stripped of all its power and influence within the 
sociopolitical Cuban community. Although he was anti-clerical, he was not 
anti-Christian. He did not advocate the anti-clerical fervor sweeping Mexico 
during his time. He attacked the church because it collaborated with the 
wealthy to oppress los humildes. A product of nineteenth-century liberalism, 
Marti was a free thinker who reconciled a respect for reason with the experience 
of religion, emphasizing human God-consciousness over divine revelation. For 
him, religious freedom was an integral part of Cuban existence. For Marti, 
Christianity died under Catholicism and was in need of being saved from the 
priests (OC 34: 111-32). Some scholars claim Marti underwent a mystical 
awakening during his travels through Latin America, rejecting Spanish 
scholasticism as he rediscovered his Hispanic roots (Vitier 1971: 238). 


Marti accused Christianity, when aligned with colonialist powers, of 
being a “false religion.” While rejecting the power of the church, Martí used 
Christianity as a foundation for patria. Resident Cuban Rafael Cepeda shows 
the biblical precepts used by Marti by collating Marti’s writings with the Bible 
(1992: 45-60). It appears that Marti calls for the death of Christendom so that 
the birth of the church could occur. He saw the Catholic Church in an unholy 
alliance with Spain, defending its power within civil society by means of the 
state. The majority of the church blessed colonialism, class stratification, 
indigenous genocide, and the subordination of los humildes. Over against these 
historical trends, Marti calls for churches to follow the example of New York 
priest Father McGlynn, who, against the archbishop’s orders, supported social 
programs. For Marti, Father McGlynn was “un cura de verdad (a true priest)” 
because he was censured by Rome for defending and standing with the poor, 
leading Martí to ask the question: “who then is the sinner?” Is it Christendom 
who misuses authority to protect its position of power, or is it the local priest 
who disobeys the church to side with the poor and with their bitterness so that 
they could be comforted? He attacked all structures that create poverty and 
believed in the ability of churches to address social problems. Consequently, 
Marti welcomed the religious who practiced their faith in the construction of 
- patria. He fervently admired Father Félix Varela, who he met in New York in 
1848, considering this priest to be the first revolutionary intellectual of Cuba. 
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He agreed with Varela that political liberty could never be achieved apart from 
spiritual liberty. Hence the latter needed to be guaranteed (OC 25: 183-85; 
1975: 270-86). 


Martí Reveals the Christ of los Humildes 


As an indigenous Cuban symbol, Martí serves us as a precursor to 
liberation theology. For Pablo Richard, Marti’s post-nationalist project -- 
against economic, political, and cultural dependence -- is the thesis to the 
antithesis of developmentalism -- against economic, political or cultural 
underdevelopment -- creating a synthesis of Latin American socialism in the 
1960s -- against economic, political, and cultural capitalist domination (1987: 
75). Historian George D. H. Cole makes a similar argument: “The Cuban 
Revolutionaries were hardly Socialists; nor did their principal theorist, José 
Marti, put forward any specifically Socialist doctrine. . . . But his nationalism 
was very Radical and rested on a conception of racial equality which links him 
to the later developments of Socialism and Communism in Latin America” 
(1960: 838). 


Marti moved away from the negative liberalism of his time, which 
simply criticized the misuse of power. An Oxford idealist, Marti saw poverty as 
an instrument utilized by the state to maintain structures of oppression. He 
condemned the blind materialism of Euroamericans, which he interpreted as the 
“money cult.” Referring to them he wrote, “That is how the people die, like 
men, when because of brutality and abjectness they prefer the violent joys of 
money to the easier and nobler o bject o f life: Luxury rots” (OC 12: 70). 
Accordingly, his proposals, strongly influenced by the economic theories of 
Henry George, moved away from a lassez-faire economics toward the idea of a 
controlled economy empowered to protect /os humildes (whom he also referred 


to as “los pobres de la tierra,” the earth’s poor), namely, an economy based on 
small producers. 


Writing half a century after Latin America’s wars for independence, 
Martí could see how these economies were taking shape as the assigned 
suppliers of commodities to industrialized countries, specifically Great Britain. 
He attempted to construct an alternative devotion to patria, rejecting the liberal- 
dependent view which sought independence from Spain in favor of dependence 
upon the United States. Marti’s struggle was to prevent a Latin American type 
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of independence where the island-born Cuban bourgeoisie replaced the 
departing Spaniards as the new dominant class. As he repeatedly warned: “To 
change masters is not to be free.” He fought Cuba's Eurocentric elite, who 
sought to hold on to their money by turning the island into a client state of the 
United States. Ironically, the clientalism found repulsive by Martí is now 
advocated by Exilic Cubans. Many Exiles look toward the United States, 
hoping they will “do something” about Cuba. Through organizations like 
CANF, Exiles lobby to tighten the United States’ embargo, or better yet, initiate 
a military intervention. 


Martí is a forerunner to liberation theology. Martí can provide for 
Cubans their own cultural model of Christ the liberator. Even though his 
thoughts bear the marks of his own time, many of his core ideas remain valid. 
By exploring these core insights, Cubans can recognize the one-sided ways in 
which he has been presented to us and move toward a common Cuban 
understanding. Additionally, his obra (works) can provide a theological base 
upon which Cubans can construct an understanding ofa Christ, who like them, 
is Cuban. 


As a precursor to liberation theology, Martí advocated what later 
liberation theologians would term, “a preferential option for the poor.” 
Basically, this asserts that God is not neutral in the face of oppression. Instead, 
God takes sides. The biblical narrative records a history of a God who seeks the 
liberation ofthose who are disenfranchised. For God to side with los humildes, 
means, that God stands against those with power and privilege, the pharaohs of 
this world. Rather than impassively watching the unfolding of human suffering 
in history, God decisively acts on behalf of those oppressed (Boff and Boff 
1987: 50). This model is best revealed in the personhood of Jesus Christ and 
those willing to participate in his teachings. 


Martí. following the model of the historical Christ, makes the liberation 
of the oppressed central to his thoughts, whether the oppressors are Spaniards, 
North Americans, or fellow Cubans. Through his actions, Marti voluntarily 
lived an economically marginalized life, resisting the United States’ cult of 
conspicuous consumption. He would say, “With the poor of the earth, I want to 
cast my lot” (OC 16: 67). The vice of the United States, according to him, was 
its “piling up of fortunes” and its “widespread lust for money,” creating a 
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“survival of the fittest” mentality and spurning its noble heritage. The 
perpetuation of this vice would eventually lead to the conquest of Latin 
America. He feared the financial domination of Wall Street over the southern 
and western United States would be transferred, with time, to Latin America. 
Responding to the United States” all-seeing covetous eye, Martí called for the 
construction of patria. 


For Martí, the disenfranchised possess the preferential option of God 
because they are closer to the truth of the gospel. He wrote, “As always, it is the 
humble, the shoeless, the needy, the fishermen who band together shoulder to 
shoulder to fight injustice and make the Gospel fly with its silver wings aflame! 

Truth is revealed more clearly to the poor and the sufferers! A piece of bread 
and a glass of water never deceives!” (1975: 271-72). To understand Jesus, one 
had to experience Christ’s marginality. He further wrote, “To fully understand 
Jesus, it is necessary to have come into the world in a darkened manger with a 
pure and devout spirit, and to go through life touched by the scarcity of love, the 
flowering of cupidity, and the victory of hate. One must have sawed wood and 
kneaded bread amid the silence and transgressions of men” (1999: 78). Yet, 
Marti’s “preferential option for the poor,” while normative, was not universal. 
He believed situations existed when those being oppressed did not have a right 
to organize a work strike against the oppressors. 


The patria Marti envisioned is similar in principle and spirit to Latin 
American Christian base communities, known as Base Ecclesial Communities 
(BEC). BEC were grass-root organizations fostering lay participation in the 
liberation theology movement. Similarly, Marti attempted to erect a grass-root 
patria where all Cubans could exercise their duty of participating toward their 
political liberation. He attempted to create patria on ethical dimensions of 
equality, not economic capitalism. Patria would have freedom of expression, 
legislative assembly, and a free press, none of which has ever existed in Cuba. 
Marti’s egalitarian Cuba would be a just society without the exploitation of one 
person by another. He did not uphold a gospel of individual salvation. Rather, 
he encouraged building a “kingdom” of justice based on morality. 


Marti was inspired by the conditions of poor Cubans in New York, 
marginalized by classism and racism. The organization he founded, and which 
eventually led to the invasion of Cuba, was established by and through those 
who were disenfranchised. His meetings for independence originated among 
the black émigré base communities in New York. The Patriotic League was 
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started in 1890 by Martí and Rafael Sierra, a Cuban of African decent, to elevate 
the consciousness of Cuban blacks through education. 


Marti’s writings have always emphasized the importance of education. 
He would write, “the fundamental freedom, the basis for all others, is the 
freedom of mind” (OC 12: 348). Only an educated Cuban community could 
work effectively for any and all social reforms. So crucial was education for 
Martí, that it took precedence over the state”s responsibility to feed the people. 
He called for “free day-care centers in all the poorest areas” (OC 12: 459). He 
wrote, “When everyone comes to this earth, they have the right to be educated. 
Afterward, as a form of payment, they have the obligation to contribute to the 
education of everyone else” (OC 20: 375). The liberation of Cubans would 
occur when self-actualization is realized through the process of consciousness- 
raising, through a new sociopolitical and historical awareness, facilitated by 
education. A liberated people would naturally create a liberated patria, a people 
determined to reconstruct their social reality. As Varela before him, and as 
Freire would later articulate, Martí saw consciousness-raising as the meansto a 
Cuba Libre (Freire 1995: 7-10). 


Martí denounced Spanish colonialism and United States’ imperialism as 
unjust, immoral and unchristian. Marti demonstrated an overriding desire to 
destroy oppressive structures by reducing abstract thoughts into concrete praxes, 
motivated by his religious commitment to duty (Ripoll 1984: 2). The creation 
of Cuban consciousness cannot be reduced to political independence from 
Spain. It required a fundamental change or conversion within the essence of the 
Cuban identity. Such a conversion could occur only if compatriots undertook 
their responsibilities and duties in creating cubanidad. “To think is to serve,” 
Marti would say, emphasizing orthopraxis over orthodoxy -- “right action” over 
“right thought.” Consequently Marti downplayed his intellectualism in favor of 
his actions to liberate all Cubans. Patria’s existence depended on a 
consciousness-raising in which humans become ethically aware of and active in 
the establishment of justice. Marti was among the first to recognize that Cuba 
was the key to preventing United States’ expansionist plans. If Cuba 
succumbed to the United States, it would serve as a launching pad for other 
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Although Martí predates the expression, “institutional violence,” he saw 
sin and evil in both people and social structures. He saw the Spanish elite and 
the common Cuban trapped within structures of oppression. He responded to 
the Spaniards” oppression with love, welcoming them to participate in the 
construction of patria after the war for independence. 


In general Martí shunned violence. He admired Marx, but he rejected 
Marxism because it advocated a violent struggle. Martí maintained that the 
social changes advocated by Marx through class struggle constituted an immoral 
use of violence. For Martí, a classless society is one leveled both by education 
and economic status, brought about by a land tax (González and Schulman 
1961: 385). In an 1883 eulogy to Marx he wrote, “He deserves to be honored 
for declaring himself on the side of the weak .. . [but] the task of setting men in 
opposition against men is frightening. The compulsory brutalization of men for 
the profit of others stirs anger. But an outlet must be found for this anger, so 
that the brutality might cease before it overflows and terrifies” (1975: 184-88). 
Although Marti abhorred violence, as the liberation theologian Leonardo Boff, 
he saw the need to pick up arms. Boff insists that Christians can never initiate 
physical violence; however, it might become necessary for the sake of 
sociopolitical liberation. As José Comblin argues, no liberation theologian 
prefers violence, but at times one must decide between the unavoidable situation 
of choosing between no action, hence condoning the violence of the oppressor, 
and action that risks fomenting a new violence (Ferm 1992: 30-31, 45). 


Marti’s constructed an alternative to a military dictatorship by providing 
a democratic/civilian discourse which exercised control and discipline over 
caudillo elements. Witnessing the rise of General Diaz in Mexico, Marti 
rejected all types of personalismo (charismatic authoritarian). In an effort to 
prevent the “spoil system” government of the past, he proposed a republican 
form of government with four-year political terms modified after the United 
States’ government. Though rejecting personalismo, his role as Delegado 
(Delegate) in the revolutionary organization he constructed to overturn Spaniard 
domination betrayed a certain authority figure. Final authority in any matter 
was invested in the Delegado. 


In 1884 General Maximo Gomez insisted in placing the military over 
the civilian government. This led to a temporary break with Marti, a breach 
mended when Gomez relented. Marti wrote Gómez stating, “It is my 
determination not to contribute one iota -- through blind love of an idea 
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affecting my entire life -- to bringing my country a government of personal 
despotism more shameful and regrettable than the political despotism it now 
endures. ... A nation is not founded, General, the way one commands a military 
camp” (1977: 211-12). Marti’s willingness to stand by his principles, even at 
the risk of jeopardizing the revolution, testifies to his uncompromising 
conviction to oppose caudillismo (charismatic authoritarian) and those who 
would exploit /a lucha for selfish advancement 


Marti Reveals Christ as Victim 


The Cuban national anthem, contains the following stanza: No temáis 
una muerte gloriosa, que murle por la patria es vivir (Do not fear a glorious 
death: To die for Fatherland is to live). Cuban ethos is preoccupied with the 
inevitability of death. The ultimate sign of being Cuban is to die gloriously for 
one’s beliefs while facing the sun. Marti reveals a fixation with death in his 
writings, second only to his obsession with creating patria. His well-known 
1894 poem, reads: 


I wish to leave the world, By its natural door; 

In my tomb of green leaves, They are to carry me to die. 

Do not put me in the dark, To die like a traitor; 

I am good, and like a good being, I will die with my face to the sun. 


In another passage, where his attitudes toward death are better represented, he 
wrote: . 


Death! Generous death! Death, my friend! Sublime bosom where all the 
sublime kingdoms are wrought; fear of the weak; pleasure of the brave; 
satisfaction of my desire; dark passage to the remaining episodes of 
existence; immense mother at whose feet we stretch out to gain new 
strength for the unknown way where heaven is wider, limitless horizons, 
where unworthy feet are dust, truth at last, wings; tempting mystery, . . 
harbinger of liberty. (Gray 1962: 43-44) 


_— 


- Marti’s pronouncements on death are more then mere romanticism. For Martí, 
- death was not the opposite of life; rather, it was life’s reward. It is through the 
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existential act of death that the hidden salvation of humanity is achieved. Hence 
life and death exist as harmonious elements of a dual relationship. 


Through death, life is achieved. Any attempt to explicate this paradox, aside 
from the suffering and tension it creates, is unacceptable to the Cuban ethos. 
Such tension must exist, for agony and suffering mean struggle, and as long as 
there are struggles there is glory and there is life, not death. For Martí, the main 
characteristic of life is suffering mitigated by grief. Reflecting on his teenage 
prison experience, Martí wrote in his essay “Political Prison of Cuba”: 


Prison, God [are] ideas as close to me as immense suffering and eternal well- 
being. Perhaps to suffer is to enjoy. To suffer is to die for the stupid life we 
have created, and to be born to the life of the good, the only true life... . To 
suffer is more than to enjoy; it is truly to live. (1977: 163) 


The Cuban Christ dies so that life can occur. Christ becomes the 
ultimate tragic victim who dies as do the innumerable humildes of Cuba, 
seemingly abandoned by God, as if God turned God’s back to them. Yet God is 
present not as a transcendent power standing triumphantly over against earthly 
injustice, but as.the self-negating Christ who lovingly surrenders his life in the 
struggle against the political injustices of his day. Death does not end with the 
cross but continues to exist within the daily afflictions of all who suffer. Those 
who, like Christ, suffer injustice find a Christ who carries the stigmata of 
oppression upon his flesh. The hope of the humildes who are crucified is in the 
Christ who was also crucified. : 


Martí Reveals a Post-Nationalist Christ 


Martí distinguished liberation from nationalist independence. In fact, 
Martí can be characterized as a post-nationalist along the lines of Garvey, Du 
Bois, and Fanon. Martí the post-nationalist becomes a liberating voice 
challenging the mutual hatred and violence presently existing between the 
Cubans in La Habana and Miami, each fueled by nationalistic fervor. 
Nationalism is usually constructed by writers, poets, lawyers, and doctors who 
themselves are shaped by colonial powers. They usually attempt to replace the 
colonial structures of power with a replicated class-based structure. Because 
nationalism maintains oppressive structures, it is insufficient for establishing 
liberation (Said 1994: 223-24, 230, 264). Martí understood this and advocated a 
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nationalism that was more than a political struggle. His nationalism meant a 
social revolution directed toward a multiracial celebration of the Hispanic 
culture and articulated as Nuestra America. 


The character of Nuestra America, in his mind, is superior to the “other 
America” (the Anglo-Saxon America), which has descended from glory since 
winning its independence from England. Martí best expressed this sentiment 
when he wrote, “But no matter how great is this land, or how anointed the 
America of Lincoln may be for the free men of America -- for us, in our very 
heart of hearts where nobody dares to challenge or take issue with our secret 
feelings, the America of Juárez [president of Mexico from 1861 to 1871] is 
greater because it has been more unhappy, and because it is ours” (1977: 71). 
For Martí, Nuestra America was one patria that began at the Río Grande and 
ended in the muddy hills of Patagonia (OC 11: 48). It consisted as an alliance 
among disenfranchised biracial Latin Americans, the enlightened middle 
classes, the working classes, and peasantry united against United States 
imperialism and their cooperating Latin American landowning elite. 


Marti seldom used words like freedom or nationalist independence. He 
called for liberation, and attempted to go beyond the mere creation of egalitarian 
structures. Not espousing a defensive cry for freedom, Marti advocated 
offensive actions on behalf of liberation. This praxis was undergirded and 
motivated b y an unc onditional | ove that contained no room for hatred or 
revenge. In his prison journal he wrote: 


God does exist, and I come in His name to break in Spanish hearts the cold 
and indifferent glass that contains their tears. God does exist, and if you 
people make me move away from here without having torn out of you your 
cowardly, unfortunate indifference, let me despise you, since I am unable 
to hate anyone: let me pity you in the name of my God. I will not hate 
you, nor will I curse you. If I were to hate anyone, I would hate myself for 
so doing (1977: 152). 
> 
Marti’s emphasis on love as the foundation for deeds could have served as a 
prototype to the Medellín D ocuments, the theological b ases for liberation 
- theology, which stated: “Love, ‘the fundamental law of humanity’s perfection, 
and the transformation of the world’ (Vatican II, Gaudium et spes, No. 38), is 
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not only the supreme commandment of the Lord; it is also the dynamism which 
ought to move Christians to realize justice in the world, having as a foundation 
truth, and as a sign liberty” (CELAM 1968: 53). 


Consciousness of one’s existence as Objects to the foreign and/or 
national elite Subject entails an epistemological break with the reality created by 
the oppressors. This awareness creates resistance to domestication. Political 
parties are formed, literatures calling for freedom a re written, slogans are 
shouted, and revolutions are started. Y et, Martí foresaw the d anger of a 
nationalist consciousness evolving into a new kind of oppression where the 
domestic oppressor only replaces the foreign oppressor. He understood 
liberation and reconciliation would only occur when Cubans transcended their 
traditional factionalism (white against black, Resident against Exilic, rich 
against poor). By constructing a cubanidad, which raised the political and social 
consciousness of all Cubans, Martí attempted to avoid the pitfalls of nationalist 
consciousness. Unless the notion of national consciousness changes, once 
success is achieved in overthrowing the imperialist, momentary liberation will 
rapidly digress into a new form of imperialism. For nationalism to survive the 
departure of the colonist, the local bourgeoisie must be forced to surrender its 
own hegemonic authority. Hence, to avoid the pitfall of national consciousness, 
Marti portrayed Cuban history as a facet of an overall history of human 
subjugation, shifting the focus from freedom for the land and its inhabitants to 
human liberation. 

Lf : 

His post-nationalism envisioned liberation, not just for los humildes of 
Cuba, but also for all who are oppressed and all who are oppressing. He wrote, 
“Every man is to feel on his cheek the blow received on the cheek of any other 
man.” More than merely reacting to colonialism, Martí forged an alternative 
narrative for interpreting history and thus constructing ethnicity, a narrative he 
termed cubanidad (a type of Cuban ethos). Manuel Pedro González, 


expounding on Marti’s commitments to liberation in its relationship with the 
United States, wrote: 


If the situation had been reversed and the United States had been the weak 
nation and Cuba or Latin America the oppressing power, he would have 
struggled with equal fervor and heroism in defense of the United States 
against the abusive country. Justice and freedom were indivisible for 
him. In spite of his intense patriotism, he would never have endorsed the 
doctrine of “my country, right or wrong.” Such a creed would have been 
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repugnant and barbarous to him, proper only to primitive tribes (1953: 
21) 


Cuba’s liberation would insure a Latin America free from what he 
termed “ultraeaglism,” the spreading of the United States’ eagle’s wing over 
much of the earth with the help of the local elite. In Marti’s last writing from 
Dos Rios, he wrote, “[The Cuban elite] are satisfied merely that there be a 
master -- Yankee or Spanish -- to support them or reward their services as go- 
between with positions of power enabling them to scorn the hardworking 
masses -- the country’s [mestizos], skilled and pathetic, the intelligent and 
creative hordes of Negroes and white men” (1977: 440). Although his earlier 
works looked toward the United States as a beacon of hope upon which to 
model patria, he was disillusioned by incidents like the 1886 Haymarket riots, 
the United States” “money cult,” and the moral vacuum created by its entrance 
into imperialist ventures (Bello 1940: 159-60).* For Marti, the danger of Cuban 
independence from Spain would be the instantaneous loss of that independence 
to the United States. He hoped Cuba Libre’s contribution to a “free Antilles 
will p reserve the independence of Nuestra America, and the dub ious and 
tarnished honor of English America, and perhaps may hasten and stabilize the 
equilibrium of the world” (1977: 403). By rejecting North American greed, 
Marti’s patria became the synthesis of his conception of Christ, liberty, self- 
government, and sovereignty conceived in terms of his exilic experience and his 
Hispanic cultural values. 


If Marti, as symbol, serves as a precursor to liberation theology and as 
an example for post-nationalism, then he can be used here as a metaphor and 


3 The Haymarket Riot occurred in Chicago on May 4, 1886. On the previous day police 
broke up a demonstration organized by striking workers. Police battled with laborers 
protesting at the McCormick Reaper Company for hiring nonunion workers while 
laborers struck for an eight-hour work day. During the police action, one person was 
killed. A rally was called for the next day at Haymarket Square to protest police 
brutality. As the police attempted to disperse the protestors, a bomb exploded within 
police ranks inciting a riot. Eleven people were killed. Although the bomber was never 
identified, eight leaders of the protest (suspected to be anarchists) were convicted as 


- accessories to murder. Four were hanged, one committed suicide and three were jailed 
- (receiving a gubernatorial pardon in 1893). 
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catalyst for the quest for the Cuban Christ. From Martí we learn that the Cuban 
Christ, as victim, takes his stand with the poor and seeks a liberation that goes 
beyond nationalism. 
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Resumen 

El autor desarrolla su argumento basado en el énfasis dado por Gustavo 
Gutiérrez a la necesidad de comunicar y examinar la teología a la luz de 
símbolos culturales. Aumentado por el argumento de Reinero Arce quien 
indica que la teología Cubana debe de ser criolla y no derivativa de un 
paradigma Europeo, el autor examina el simbolismo de José Martí para un 
entendimiento de quien es Cristo para el pueblo cubano. El examen del 
simbolismo de Marti da a ver como la apoteosis del símbolo de Marti en la 
cultura cubana crea ciertas imágenes y énfasis contrarios a la vida de Martí. 
Por igual el autor examina el uso del símbolo post-revolucionario de Martí 
como una figura Marxista. A la vez, el autor propone otros símbolos basado en 
la vida y los escritos de Marti que dan a ver en el una precursaria a la teología 
de liberación y una preocupación con los humildes y con el Dios de los 
humildes. 


A Voice for the Voiceless: Discussing 
Abortion from a Hispanic Perspective 


Rubén Rosario Rodríguez 
Introduction 


A student group at Princeton Theological Seminary, Seminarians for Life, 
invited me to speak on the issue of abortion from a Hispanic perspective. I 
agreed with one proviso—rather than diving straight into the quagmire that is 
the abortion debate, I would first discuss the unique contributions of U.S. 
Hispanic theology to the common moral discourse and then from this 
framework attempt to draw some conclusions. 


I do not profess to speak for all Hispanics. No one person can ever hope 
to represent and embody a particular culture, nor can any one person presume to 
speak for everyone who shares his or her culture. Therefore, when I dare present 
a lecture entitled “Abortion from a Hispanic Perspective,” always keep in mind 
my conscious use of the indefinite article. There is no one perspective that can 
capture the complexity that is the U.S. Hispanic experience. However, when we 
begin to look at theology and ethics from a Hispanic perspective, there are 
certain thematic emphases shared by the great majority of Latino and Latina 
theologians. As Justo L. Gonzalez (considered by many the progenitor of U.S. 
Hispanic Protestant theology) has asserted, there is “general agreement among 
Latino/a theologians that a proper reading of the Bible must be liberating—that 
it must throw light on our current situation, help us understand it, and support us 
in the struggle for justice and liberation.” 


My present task, then, is rather modest. I hope to present the dominant 
motifs found in the ethical and theological reflections of Hispanic American 
Christians in order to reach some coherent conclusions about abortion. 
Latino/a Experience as Source for Theological Reflection 


1 Justo L. Gonzalez, “Scripture, Tradition, Experience, and Imagination: A 
Redefinition,” in The Ties that Bind: African American and Hispanic 
American/Latino/a Theologies in Dialogue. ed. Anthony B. Pinn and 


Benjamin Valentin (New York: Continuum, 2001), p. 64. 
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U.S. Latino/a theology employs the classical sources of Christian 
theology—Scripture, tradition, reason, and experience—and yet gives 
preference to Latino/a religious experience. Recognizing that the Scriptures 
themselves are the product of particular communities, Hispanic theologians 
employ the social sciences, and other critical theories, in order to discern God’s 
activity in their given cultural context. To quote Paul Tillich, “Experience is not 
the source from which the contents of systematic theology are taken but the 
medium through which they are existentially received.”? However, while 
emphasizing the experiences of Latino/as, U.S. Hispanic theologians inevitably 
return to the Scriptures, for it is here, as Justo L. González has argued, that we 
find our unifying identity: in a liberative reading of the Bible that leads to 
transformative communal action.* 


Therefore, the dominant theological motif of liberation theologies—that 
God acts in the world on behalf of the poor and oppressed—must be understood 
as a response to the social conditions experienced by the victims of oppression. 
As Christians with a firm belief in a benevolent and omnipotent God, Hispanic 
theologians attempt to understand the intolerable realities of poverty, racism, 
and sexism that predominate in our society. After thorough social analysis, 
liberation theologians define oppression as being “subjected to a social structure 
in which the power and freedom needed by one social group to forward its self- 
realization is controlled or possessed by another social group.”* Accordingly, 
liberation “has to do with becoming agents of our own history, with having what 
one needs to live and to be able to strive towards human fulfillment.” 


2 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol. I (Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1951), p. 42. 

3 See Justo L. Gonzalez, Manana: Christian Theology from a Hispanic 
Perspective (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1990), pp. 75-87, and “Scripture, 
Tradition, Experience, and Imagination: A Redefinition” in The Ties That 
Bind: African American and Hispanic American/Latino/a Theologies in 
Dialogue (New York: Continuum, 2001), pp. 61-73. 

4 Ismael Garcia, Dignidad: Ethics Through Hispanic Eyes (Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1997), p. 22. 

5 Ada María Isasi-Diaz, Elaborating a mujerista theology —En la Lucha/In 
the Struggle: A Hispanic Women's Liberation Theology (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1993), p. 35. 
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Any discussion of liberation must come to terms with the fact that the 
greatest challenge facing U.S. Latino/a theology today is the sexism ingrained in 
our culture. As liberation theology broadens its scope to consider all forms of 
social oppression, Hispanic women continue to expose the gender bias 
underlying our patriarchal culture and reinterpret the Bible in ways that reveal 
the inherent dignity of women as men’s equals: “So God created humankind in 
his image, in the image of God he created them; male and female he created 
them” (Genesis 1:27, NRSV). Nonetheless, many in the church still have a 
difficult time accepting that women are not subordinate to men, but share 
equally in the imago D ei. Thus, in the contemporary social context our 
faithfulness to the covenant with God can, and must, be measured by the way in 
which women and children are treated in our society. 


Liberation theologies interpret the Scriptures from the perspective of the 
poor, the victimized, and the powerless, because Christ himself chooses 
solidarity with the silenced voices of history. Two passages from Luke’s Gospel 
are of particular importance for Latino/a theological reflection on the issue of 
abortion. An important theological resource for recognizing the voicelessness of 
women and children in our society is the “Magnificat” of Mary, a text that is 
linked to the popular devotion of the Virgin Mary in Latino culture—a revered 
figure even among evangélicos like myself—and presents a prophetic vision of 
God’s kingdom: 


My soul magnifies the Lord, and my spirit rejoices in God my 
Savior, for he has looked with favor on the lowliness of his 
servant. Surely, from now on all generations will call me 
blessed; for the Mighty One has done great things for me, and 
holy is his name. His mercy is for those who fear him from 
generation to generation. He has shown strength with his arm; 
he has scattered the proud in the thoughts of their hearts. He 
has brought down the powerful from their thrones, and lifted 
up the lowly; he has filled the hungry with good things, and 
sent the rich away empty. He has helped his servant Israel, in ~ 
remembrance of his mercy, according to the promise he made 
to our ancestors, to Abraham and to his descendants forever 
(Luke 1:46-55, NRSV). 
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Itis of great theological significance that God chooses what the world rejects— 
Jesus, a Jew of questionable parentage who fraternizes with social outcasts and 
women—in order to bring about salvation and reconciliation. Therefore, we 
should strive to acknowledge that in our contemporary context, children— 
especially unborn children—are rejected and deemed less than human. 
Liberation theology offers a theoretical framework from which to reclaim the 
inherent worth and dignity of human life in all its forms. 


The second text from Luke’s Gospel central to a Hispanic 
understanding of liberation describes the beginning of Jesus” preaching ministry 
in the synagogue at Nazareth: 


When he came to Nazareth, where he had been brought up, he 
went to the synagogue on the Sabbath day, as was his custom. 
He stood up to read, and the scroll of the prophet Isaiah was 
given to him. He unrolled the scroll and found the place where 
it was written: “The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
has anointed me to bring good news to the poor. He has sent 
me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery of sight to 
the blind, to let the oppressed go free, to proclaim the year of 
the Lord”s favor.” And he rolled up the scroll, gave it back to 
the attendant, and sat down. The eyes of all in the synagogue 
were fixed on him. Then he began to say to them, “Today this 
scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing” (Luke 4;16-21, 
NRSV). 


Jesus walked the earth proclaiming the kingdom of God—a kingdom of 
justice—and in his preaching Jesus directly linked historical liberation with 
eschatological salvation. It is hard to read this passage—which Gustavo 
Gutiérrez has called the heart of Jesus” message —without recognizing that the 
person and work of Christ are inextricably linked with the transformation of 


present-day suffering and injustice. Not only does God side with the poor and _ 


oppressed in history by acting on their behalf, but God also empowers the poor 
and oppressed to become the agents of their own liberation. Our framework for 


discussing abortion must begin with this last point: our God-given freedom to be 
self-determining agents. 
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“Imago Dei” and the Ethics of Dignity 


Ismael García has centered Hispanic ethical reflection around the 
concept of dignidad (“dignity”) and the doctrine of creation in the image of 
God. Garcia interprets imago Dei in four ways: (1) we are created in God's 
image insofar as we possess rationality, (2) we are created in God's image 
insofar as we have the freedom and capacity to transform the world through our 
work, (3) we are created in God”s image insofar as we share in the capacity for 
self-transcendence, and (4) we are created in God's image insofar as we share in 
the capacity to care for others. García contends that without this last capacity we 
would never be able to understand the greatness of God's love, or “the paradox 
that life is found when we give it or put it at the service of others.’ As we read 
in John’s Gospel, “No one has greater love than this, to lay down one’s life for 
one’s friends” (John 15:13, NRSV). 


By this view, creation is possible only by an act of divine grace, and 
humanity has value by the mere fact that we were created to live in covenant 
with God. As an act of grace, the gift of life is unmerited, and our value as 
God’s creatures independent of our moral choices, our physical and mental 
abilities, or our social status. Theologically speaking, the value and dignity 
given to us as a gift in the act of creation can never be lost nor taken away. 
Granted, the imago Dei is distorted by sin, but our faith rests on the promise that 
through Jesus Christ God will redeem us. Therefore, while our inherent dignity 
as creatures created in the image of God does not depend upon our moral worth, 
the fact that all humans are created in God’s image prescribes how we must treat 
others and how we can expect others to treat us. 


Simply put, there are ways of relating to others that violate the covenant 
between God and God’s creation since the value and dignity we possess as 
God's creatures entitles each and every human being to be recognized as the 
image of God and treated with the appropriate respect and care. Returning to our 
earlier definition of oppression as social structures that allow one social group 
to control and limit the self-determination of another social group, and our 
- definition of /iberation as empowering the victims of oppression to become the 


- 6 Garcia, p. 131. 
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agents of their own self-determination, we cannot help but recognize that the 
vision of God's kingdom found in Jesus” preaching is incompatible with 
relations of domination that deny the inherent dignity of all human beings. 


In 1973, the Supreme Court of the United States ruled that states could 
not enact laws prohibiting abortion before the fetus was viable outside the 
womb. Furthermore, the court unilaterally decided that the question of abortion 
is a medical decision with primary responsibility resting with the physician.” 
Thirty years later, rational discourse about abortion seems unattainable, with 
one side advocating that from the moment of conception a fetus is a human 
being bearing the ¿mago Dei and thus abortion—for any reason—is the taking of 
a human life, and the other side claiming that a fetus does not have the 
necessary claim to life to warrant granting it legal rights, and even if it did, its 
rights must yield to the rights of the mother on whom the fetus is dependent for 
life. Rather than re-arguing either side of this debate I suggest that a viable, and 
more pastorally responsible approach, is to consider the cultural and 
socioeconomic conditions that give rise to a situation in which abortion is 
considered the most “liberative” option for women. 


Regrettably, those who have most strongly defended the rights of the 
fetus have often done so with little or no regard for the plight of pregnant 
mothers. And while opponents of abortion have begun to develop more holistic 
solutions for dealing with problem pregnancies, and now recognize the need for 
reforming the societal networks created to care for women and children, the fact 
remains that most pro-life proponents lack credibility among those concerned 
with women’s liberation. By the same token, pro-choice activists are also guilty 
of not providing holistic support for women with crisis pregnancies, 
emphasizing instead the moral autonomy of the mother in choosing whether or 
not to abort the fetus. The consequence, more often than not, is that women who 
opt for abortion find themselves ill equipped to deal with the emotional and 
spiritual consequences of their choice. Speaking from years of pastoral 
experience, not once did a parishioner come to me for advice prior to deciding 
in favor of abortion, and yet on numerous occasions I had to counsel women 
who years after the fact were still experiencing loss and guilt over the decision 
to abort their fetus. Perhaps the biggest failing of the pro-choice perspective has 
been its reductionist approach to moral decision-making, whereby the choice to 
abort a fetus is equated with an elective medical procedure such as removing a 


7 Roe v. Wade, 410 U.S. 113 (1973). 
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mole, without appeal to the broader social and religious context in which such 
important decisions are typically made. 


Ismael García has correctly observed that Hispanics emphasize the 
social nature of morality in developing an other-centered ethic: 


Human wholeness takes place not when we seek it in a 
deliberate way, but rather when we meet others and struggle 
for the satisfactions of our mutual needs. This leads Hispanics 
to give priority to care, responsibilities, and connectedness over 
separation, individual achievement, and individual rights.* 


Accordingly, a Hispanic ethical and theological framework from which to 
discuss abortion must take into account the relationships of mutuality existing 
between m other a nd fetus, b etween mother and father, and even b etween 
mother, father, and the community. Any call for liberation that ignores the 
fullness of human experience by denying the covenant responsibilities of all 
parties involved risks further alienating women at a time in their lives when they 
are physically, emotionally, and spiritually vulnerable. Therefore, arguments for 
the autonomous and unilateral right of a woman to abort a fetus run contrary to 
an ethic that values the communal context of moral decision-making. Instead, 
the community of faith should be asking itself what kind of liberation is found 
in the choice for abortion, and develop strategies for changing a society that 
produces relationships in which abortion is considered liberative. 


In 1979, the Third General Conference of the Latin American 
Episcopate recognized the situation of women in the Third World as that of 
being “doubly oppressed,” both as poor (victims of economic exploitation), and 
as w omen ( victims o f sexual e xploitation). The bishops also affirmed the 
equality and dignity of women as created in the image of God. While Hispanic 
American theology and culture have far to go in overcoming their machismo, 
they have begun to analyze the economic, social, and cultural structures that 
lead to the marginalization and exploitation of women. Therefore, it is with 
caution—but upon a firm biblical and theological foundation—that I suggest 
that in our society the unborn are the “triply oppressed” and I challenge the 


8 Garcia, p. 17. 
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church to articulate a theology of liberation for the unborn. Liberation 
theologies assert that until those who are voiceless are empowered to speak— 
until they are allowed to develop their own subjectivity and become agents of 
their own history—the image of God within them is unjustly desecrated. Who is 
more powerless—and more silenced—than a child in the womb? 


Some Conclusions About Abortion from a Liberation Perspective 


In the context of an affluent society, where abortion is often a choice decided by 
economic convenience, liberation theology must adapt its tools of social 
analysis in order to ask some very difficult questions: Why is it that in our 
culture abortion is often seen as the most convenient, if not the only, solution to 
an unwanted pregnancy? Why is it that in our culture we have “unwanted 
pregnancies” in the first place? Why has the church’s discussion of abortion 
focused on public policy or on the legislation of private morality, yet ignored 
the issues of poverty, racism, and sexism that have allowed women and children 
to be viewed as less t han hum an? If, as Christians, we value justice and 
recognize the rights of the oppressed, w hy are wea fraid to name unborn 
children as the victims of oppression? A holistic response to the problem of 
abortion from a liberation perspective must wrestle with these questions in its 
efforts to articulate a theology of liberation for the unborn. 


At this point—given my discussion of liberation theology and its 
emphasis on taking action in order to change present-day injustijce—you might 
expect me to conclude with a programmatic outline for a political response to 
the problem of abortion. But, in my opinion, that is exactly the wrong approach 
to take in the contemporary context. Abortion arouses passions as few other 
subjects can. Ab ortion is a topic t hat has divided families, churches, and 
communities, and, unfortunately, has even led to physical violence and murder. 
I am of the opinion that for too long the conflict has been waged solely in the 
political arena. If thirty years of the abortion debate has not yielded a political 
resolution, perhaps our best response as Christians is to address the issue of 


abortion in our theology and in our preaching. Don't get me wrong—our — 


Christian beliefs have political implications and there is a need for church-based 
political engagement in the United States. However, before the church can offer 
a critique of culture it should first turn its critical eye inward and judge its own 
actions according to its own theological vision. 
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Abortion is one of those public policy issues like assisted suicide, cuts 
in federal entitlement programs, fetal research, organ transplants, and genetic 
engineering that demands both a theological response and political engagement. 
But if as Christians we strive to shape social policy in light of our accountability 
to God as creator and redeemer, we must first have some clarity about our 
beliefs—and the implications of these beliefs—on the question of abortion. 
Abortion is not a peripheral issue for Christian theology but stands at the center 
of some very important questions about what it means to be a creature made in 
the image of God. Thus, when church members contemplate the possibility of 
choosing abortion it is vital that they reflect on how their Christian faith affects 
their lives. And when pulpits remain silent on this issue, for fear of creating 
division, the church fails those members who are in need of instruction and 
prayer when facing life and death decisions. The church is called to care about 
human life—to care about all human beings created by God in God’s own 
image, to care about those for whom Christ died—and to proclaim to culture the 
inherent dignity of all human life. 


The Christian church can make a real difference in the lives of men and 
women contemplating abortion by believing its own message: not just through 
its preaching, but through concrete actions. There are many ways in which 
churches can take action to protect and preserve the dignity of all life. 
Congregations can challenge sexist structures that exclude women’s voices from 
the political process by first m odeling m ore inc lusive c hurch governance. 
Churches can educate young men and women about the importance of 
abstinence o utside of marriage. Church | eaders can teach young men and 
women about the value of fidelity within marriage by modeling it in their own 
lives. C hristian communities can also provide women with economic and 
emotional support during a crisis pregnancy, and further support economically 
disadvantaged parents by providing affordable child-care and after-school 
programs for children. Finally, our denominations need to work to tear down 
barriers to adoption so that adoption can become a viable alternative to abortion. 
Only after providing real solutions to the problems raised by abortion does it 
make sense for the church to then take up its political vocation and shape public 
policy that transforms the world in the image of God’s kingdom. 
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Concluding Unscientific Postscript 


Recently my immediate and extended family has had to face some very difficult 
decisions regarding two so-called “unwanted pregnancies.” In both cases 
abortion was never considered as an alternative, and in both cases the extended 
family worked together to support the mothers while making efforts to hold the 
fathers accountable. I am not trying to paint an idyllic picture of Latino/a family 
life—the truth is that these two pregnancies have created much division and 
strife within the family and much healing needs to take place before familial 
relationships return to previous levels of trust and mutuality—but I am arguing 
that Hispanic moral reasoning values and upholds community. In practical 
terms, this m eans t hat a member of a L atino/a community is expected to 
consider how his or her individual choices will affect the entire community and 
to accept that no decision is ever a purely private choice. Conversely, when an 
individual acts in ways that negatively affect the community, the community 
feels entitled and empowered to get involved in order to hold that individual 
accountable. Perhaps the most important fact about how my family handled this 
crisis is that throughout my family’s decision-making process the inherent value 
and dignity of the unborn child was never in question. In fact, the most 
important factor in deciding how to deal with both problem pregnancies was a 
concern as to what decisions would best serve the interest of the two innocent 
lives being brought into the world. 


No doubt these two innocent lives face added difficulties resulting from 
their parents’ irresponsible choices. And no one in my family is thrilled that 
prevalent Hispanic stereotypes—i.e., a young unwed mother, a sexually 
promiscuous father, children on public assistance, etc.—have become 
embarrassing realities. Thankfully, these two babies have been born into an 
extended family that cares about them and will make sure that they are always 
wanted and valued. Sadly, not all unplanned pregnancies become wanted 
pregnancies. Furthermore, children born into poverty are more likely to remain 
in poverty, more likely to receive an inferior education, and more likely to be 
excluded from the power structures that shape our society. However, when we — 
embrace a theological perspective that both values and respects the dignity of all 
human life and seeks to liberate those who are oppressed, God’s preferential 


option demands that we act in the best interest of the least powerful; in this case 
the unborn children. 
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Utilitarian philosophical arguments (the dominant approach in 
contemporary bioethics) offer a supposedly objective decision-making process 
in which the greatest good for the greatest number might lead to abortion as the 
preferred moral outcome. The problem with such models of moral reasoning is 
that they inevitably fail to recognize that all human reasoning is interested and 
perspectival. Furthermore, utilitarian ethics lacks the tools for critically 
analyzing the existing power structures and its accompanying relationships of 
domination. That is, utilitarianism presumes that the decision that benefits the 
greatest number is necessarily best without questioning whether or not one party 
is acting in ways that oppress the other. On the other hand, a moral view 
grounded in the theological affirmation that human beings are created as imago 
Dei, a view that asserts human lives have value and dignity by the sheer grace of 
God, independent of moral or material worth, has to respect the integrity of all 
human life—especially when said life is unable to advocate on its own behalf. I 
contend that only by givinga voicetothe voiceless can we speak about 
liberation from oppression, and that in our affluent society the truly voiceless 
are our children—born and unborn. I was asked to share with you a Hispanic 
perspective on abortion; I hope I have been faithful to that task. I pray that in my 
words you have heard much that resonates with your own experience, but more 
importantly, that you have heard much that resonates with the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 
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Resumen 

El autor presenta varias reflexiones teológicas sobre el tema del aborto 
utilizando el análisis desarrollado por Ismael García de los métodos de 
“razonamiento moral presente en la cultura Latina. La tesis de este ensayo es 
simple: una teología de la liberación debe de defender los intereses de las vidas 
más marginadas y sin poder. En el contexto norteamericano son las vidas de los 
niños y las niñas (especialmente estas vidas al punto antenatal) que exigen la 
protección de la iglesia en su teología y en su pastoral. Al contrario de la 
perspectiva dominante en la cultura norteamericana, una perspectiva Latina 
respeta el sentido de comunidad y las relaciones sociales a la misma vez que 
protege la dignidad del ser humano. 
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